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It is most unwise to give physical discomfort to the child —F. Potts. 


The most important thing is to have the child want to do the work 
in hand.—B. Dodge. 


These children should never be scolded, but the teacher should be sorry 
with them.—J. B. Day. 


If a child comes into the classroom and doesn’t want to do anything, 
let him do nothing.—Katherine Welch. 


The teacher should be as attractive as cleanliness, good health and 
happiness can make her.—Saida West. 


It is best never to draw attention to a poor piece of work or conduct, 
put pick out the best parts.—Clara M. Slade. 


They have been so long misunderstood, and so often ridiculed, it is 
hard to gain their confidence—Martha Lindley. 

It is surprising how a duty may be converted into a privilege, if the 
teacher has the right attitude. —Laura E. Hannahs. 


Ignore past and cancel present unpleasantness as far as possible by 
arousing a desire for future pleasantness.—L. L. Coyle. 


Never promise a thing that cannot be granted, and even do a bit better, 
if possible, when the time of reckoning comes.—Olla M. MacArthur 


The “bully” can often be reached by giving him care of a weaker child 
or work that appears harder than that given the rest.—Frantzel Coe. 


Discipline yourself; rise in time for breakfast; get to school on time; 
be glad to see the children, and laugh with them.—Sarah S. Manlove. , 


Do not be in a hurry to punish. Follow Mark Twain’s saying, “Never 
do to-day what you can put off until to-morrow; it may not have to be 
done.” —Lillian Chamberlain. 
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The following is quoted from a report of the Chicago meeting of the 
American Psychological Association. We are in thorough accord with the 
resolution : 

“Very keen interest was manifest in the subject of mental tests; 
twenty-two papers were read on this topic alone. As a result of the discus- 
sion which arose regarding the practical administration of tests, the following 
resolution was introduced by Professor G. M. Whipple, of the University 
of Illinois, and adopted by the association: 

“WHEREAS, Psychological. diagnosis requires thorough technical 
training in all phases of mental testing, through acquaintance with the 
facts of mental development and with the various degrees of mental 
retardation ; and, 

“Wuereas, There is evident a tendency to appoint for this work 
persons whose training in clinical psychology and acquaintance with 
genetic and educational psychology are inadequate ; be it 

“Resolved, That this association discourages the use of mental ‘tests 
for practical psychological diagnosis by individuals psychologically un- 
qualified for this work.” (From “School and Society,” February 12, 
1916.) 


Twenty different social agencies of Boston doing case work are attack- 
ing the problem of feeble-mindedness in a new way. 

Three years ago the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children organized a State-wide committee on the protection of 
the feeble-minded. Out of this: committee, which was itself representative 
of. various private societies dealing. with feeble-mindedness, has now grown 
a larger co-operative movement, calling itself the League for Preventive 
Work. It has opened an office separate from any one of the constituent 
societies, with Isabelle Kendig Gill as secretary. 

The societies represented include those giving relief, child protection 
and other child care, medical social service, nursing and legal service. Recog- 
nizing the important part which feeble-mindedness plays in their daily work, 
they have united their energies to develop ways and means by which it may 
be lessened. It is not expected that the league itself will enter actively into 
the promoting of legislation, but it will gather information from the various 
constituent societies. This will thereby be made available in one place, and 
will, it’ is hoped, be made the basis for shaping a constructive plan in 
common: 

The expenses of the undertaking are borne from ‘the budgets of the 
constituent societies. 
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What Shall be Done for the Deficient Child?* 


A Monmouth County Experiment in Co-ordination 


Mrs. Cornelia B. Meytrott 


(Monmouth County Branch new State Charities Aid and Prison Reform 
Association. ) 

The beginning and the end of any discussion which is worth while 
must be, “What can we do about it?” My story contains a suggestion or two 
about the general problem, but concerns particularly Monmouth county, a 
large, rich, rather populous, chiefly rural county. 

It is an old, old question, “How shall the strong help the weak?” But it 
isanewera. There are new conditions, new thought and a new conscience. 
And so we must consider what is the right answer for to-day. The State 
in its attitude toward the problem is still very, very young, but the public 
mind (which is not really “feeble,” only retarded) is going to wake up. 
Then it will act with greater intelligence. Prompted by its own reasoning 
and by the impulse of the true heart of “human nature,” it will fix its atten- 
tion upon getting an answer to this question. It will so direct and co- 
ordinate the efforts of scientist, educator, physician and social economist 
as to come a great deal nearer to finding the right answer. 

Have you not watched a little child trying with awkward fingers to mend 
his own garment? Why does he bungle it? Because (the psychologist 
would tell you) he does not co-ordinate. Eye and hand have not learned to 
work together; the mind does not guide them. In spite of good intentions 
and honest effort, the patch does not cover the hole, the stitches are uneven 
and useless; in fact, there will always be trouble. 

Now, the specialist in mental defect, whether he be psychologist, phy- 
sician or institution superintendent, often sees more because he has a broader 


*Read before the 1916 New Jersey State Conference of Charities and Correction. 
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and clearer field. He has the keener, farther vision because he is able to 
forget the demands of the present while looking into the past and the future. 
And yet it is the educator whose hand must do the work of training the 
child. If the work is to be well done, there must be co-ordination between 
the efforts of these two. The mind must give attention. The State, in 
other words, should command the best service from each, not only indi- 
vidually, but together. 

The eye should not forget that the hand gains much through touch; 
that skill comes from practice as well as from vision. The hand should 
not neglect to own that the trained eye can see much which is to itself 
unknown, and that blind effort is seldom worth while. Opportunity is being 
overlooked ; much effort is being wasted. 

The specialist reiterates his statements as to the number and condition 
of the feeble-minded. The educator refuses in his heart to believe. Why? 
Because of loyalty to his trust, perhaps a mistaken loyalty to the children. 
It is his to make men and women; to develop efficient citizens out of the 
raw material which comes under his hand. When some one comes to him 
and says, “Some of this raw material, much more of it, indeed, that you 
think, is more or less useless material; many of these children can never be 
men and women or efficient citizens, because they will always have the 
minds of children,” his best instincts lead him to say, “I do not wish to 
believe that. I must not believe it. Except for rare instances, I am not 
willing to give up hope for these children or faith in our methods.” As for 
the social economist, he too often continues to treat individual cases and to 
meet present needs, failing to think about a general plan for permanent 
care. 

We have in Monmouth county, however, a social agency with the 
farther vision. It has justified its existence as a private organization by 
undertaking more than one important investigation and experiment. In 
1913 the Monmouth County Branch of the State Charities Aid determined 
to find out all that could be learned about the feeble-minded in Monmouth 
county, particularly the number and condition of the backward and deficient 
children in the public schools, and to make plans for suitable provision for 
them. As there are about 22,000 children, divided among the schools of 
two cities, eighteen boroughs and the rural districts of sixteen townships, it 
took time to de this carefully. For about two years we were busy digging 
up and turning over the soil, so to speak, by systematic inspection of all the 
schools and actual examination, both physical and mental, of over 2,000 
children. This was supplemented by a further study of many in their 
homes. 

Then we began to do a little analyzing and experimenting, especially in 
the rural districts, which have up to this time been quite overlooked. We 
have also been preparing the soil for a good crop of ideas and efforts by 
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encouraging the discussion of this problem at public meetings and at group 
meetings of parents, teachers, supervisors, members of the boards of educa- 
tion and others who should be thinking about it. As for ourselves, we have 
had an unusual opportunity to study it at first hand from three points of 
vantage, namely, from that of the research worker, the social investigator 
and the school principal. We have been able to see as in a triple mirror the 
situation in regard to the backward and feeble-minded children in Monmouth 
county. We have a record for each one of 800 children who were picked 
out for examination because they were making a complete failure of their 
school work, children who for some reason have been retarded in their 
development. We have further data regarding the physical condition, 
environment and heredity of about 600 children. Evidence which goes to 
show that about this number in Monmouth county are more than likely to 
be unhappy failures all through life unless we prevent it. What special 
opportunity and supervision may do for them is another subject for discus- 
sion, but this much we know, that without it the most of them will aot be 
self-dependent, useful men and women. 

When the State is ready to assume the care and trainirig and direct 
supervision of three or four hundred Monmouth county children in the ideal 
special school plant, farm or colony, we will gladly resign our responsibility, 
Until that millennial day we will try to see that our investigators, our public 
schools and our public-spirited servants of social welfare understand each 
other’s efforts in behalf of these children and work together to do the best 
that is possible for them. 

We are working out a plan for our county which will, we hope, create 
for itself a degree of confidence in the minds of schoolmen, specialists and 
thinking citizens. (As for the unthinking citizen, he has one unfailing 
suggestion, “Why not send them to Vineland?” I say to him, “That is just 

-the finest plan you could mention, but there is only one good place that I 
know of which is big enough to receive all the people who should get in, 
and that’s heaven.”’) 

The largest share of responsibility for the early training of these chil- 
dren must rest upon the public school. The fact that they have been in the 
public school from three to ten years with little or no profit proves that 
there is a fault somewhere. Yet no other system is so well prepared to 
undertake any work for the welfare of children. No other men are so 
willing to hear and answer the cry of a child in need as the men who admin- 
ister our public schools. In justice to them we must not forget that the 
cry of special need is but one note in the general chorus. 

What can be done to help the public school perform its duty toward 
the deficient child? Has the special class law answered that question? If 
not, why not? For the same reason that no man’s illness is cured by the 
writing of a prescription, He must take the pill, and, if it is the right one, 
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he will be helped. New Jersey has not taken the pill. Rather it threatens 
to choke on it. It may or may not be the right one. Some say, “We don’t 
need it. This is only a minor ailment requiring a little faith cure, that’s all,” 
They have a beautiful faith that the deficient child will turn out all right if 
left alone. Others say, “It is all wrong. The special child should not be 
classed by himself.” Still others, “The treatment is too expensive.” And 
then we often hear, “What is the use? No matter how much pains we take 
in the public school, you know what happens after these children leave us, 
Nobody cares!” That argument is the most justifiable. 

In the plan suggested the special class has its place, but it is different 
from the type most commonly found. There are two things which consti- 
tute the need and right of every deficient child. The first is special oppor- 
tunity; not necessarily a place in a special class, but the opportunity some- 
where to learn to do the things that he will need to do and to enjoy the 
things which he can enjoy. The second, also the third, fourth and fifth, is 
supervision. The opportunity need not always be created; it may often be 
discovered by simply studying and using resources already at hand in the 
school, the community and (let me emphasize it) in the home. Supervision 
of deficient children, systematic supervision, must, on the other hand, be 
created. There isn’t any. 

Not all deficient children are alike. They do not all need the same 
kind of ‘treatment. Some are in the formative period; others have reached 
the reformative. Some are apathetic and “innocuous ;” many are aggressive 
and socially dangerous. A few are reasonably well understood and pro- 
tected in their home environment. The greater number are wholly mis- 
understood and unprotected. 

The real special class should be a class of children in the formative 
period ; that is, not over 12 years. It should be regarded as a probationary 
class or clearing house, where the child who is decidedly slow and backward 
during the early years of school life may be tried out. With physical defects 
corrected, with new and varied stimuli to excite him to mental activity, with 
concrete teaching and training of the hand, and more personal attention 
from the teacher which it would be possible to give him here, he will soon 
start up and run on time, unless there really is trouble at “head-quarters.” 
Such a class would not be counted a place where a child is stigmatized. 

What can we do about the pupils of twelve to sixteen who have made a 
failure of school work, so many of whom drop out of school to make a 
failure of life? Because the time is so short in which to prepare them for a 
possibly useful and happy life, we must consider only what things are best. 
Few of them have had advantages in home environment, so the school must 
supply those influences which will overcome the lack of home training. It 
must furnish ideals of conduct. It must provide practical means of training 
the hand to some useful task. It must cultivate an absorbing interest in 
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some one thing. And yet within the confines of, the school, as now organ- 
ized, we will rarely find space or material or variety of interests to accom- 
plish all this. ‘ 

When our dream comes true we will have a county industrial and 
agricultural school and farm colony, where the ideal training and aftercare 
will be a possibility. Meanwhile we must find ways of helping these boys 
and girls within the scope of present resources, or such as may be obtained. 
Wherever possible, opportunity classes should be organized. This can be 
done in the larger systems. In the smaller schools special opportunity can 
be given to groups, or even to individuals. There are many possibilities 
4 of combining the wholesome influence of well-regulated school life with the 
| learning of a simple trade or vocation outside of the school building, provided 
: | there is some one to give time and thought to arranging for the work of 

these pupils and to give it proper supervision. In the rural districts the 
problem is greatly simplified, for there such a program can be arranged with 
the least possible risk. Agricultural pursuits are, moreover, most suitable. 
Next in importance to opportunity, guidance and supervision is regis- 
tration, i. e., the maintenance of a permanent, continuous register for all 
special pupils. The present law regarding working certificats, if effective, 
would make it easy to extend this register beyond the time of leaving 
3 school. To carry on this work of registration, guidance and supervision, it 
S| would seem best to have a county bureau. 

In each district the superintendent or principal of the school should be 
the special representative, but he should be aided by one or more members 
from among the parents, the employers and local social agencies. This 
small district group might designate itself a “school care committee.” — 

A county supervisor should have charge of the work of the bureau, his 
endeavor being to maintain for each deficient child that balance between 
environment, occupation and individuality which will bring to him the 
greatest possible degree of happiness and success. 

This bureau should act under the direction of the State Commissioner 
of Education and the County Superintendent. : 

The following items are of great importance: 

1. That a definite mode of selecting the children be agreed upon. 

2. That a thorough study be made of present resources for providing 
opportunity. 

3. That special provision be made for carrying on the extra clerical 
. a work involved in making and keeping the register. 
2 4. That the bureau have probationary power over all socially danger- 
| ous defective children. 

Such a system of care and supervision in the more progressive counties 
would do more than anything else to prove the need of State-wide study, 
State supervision and, for those who really need it, State permanent care. 
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Tests and Methods of Testing 
Elizabeth A. Irwin 
Psychologist for the Public Education Association, New York City 


In the examination of children for mentally defective classes the saying 
that “honesty is the best policy” is far from true. The world does not want 
to know the truth about itself. From the person most deeply interested, the 
parent, to the school principal, to the eacher of the already over-crowded 
class, to the soft-hearted world in general, every individual directly and 
indirectly concerned is eagerly waiting to hear that each particular child is 
merely a little retarded and not really defective. Unless, therefore, the 
examiner is honest from some more fundamental reason, policy compels him 
to yield to the pressure of public opinion and minimize the number of mental 
defectives passing through his hands. 

It is for this reason, if for no other, that purely objective tests must be 
used for the determination of the mental status of a child. Until recently, 
diagnosis has pertained to disease and has for the most part rested largely 
upon opinion, so that it is very difficult to get away from this precedent and 
to judge the mentality of an individual on the basis of his ability to’ produce 
objective proof of his equality with his normal peers. Perhaps the possi- 
bility of such objective proofs can best be illustrated by an analogy between 
scientifically established mental tests and the Wassermann Test for syphilis. 
Granting the competence and scientific accuracy of the person making either 
test, the result whether plus or minus is based in both cases absolutely on 
objective fact, and opinion has no place in a modern diagonsis. Once having 
accepted this there still remains to be settled in regard to either test the 
question of the required training of the person who is to handle these tools. 
A psychologist is in no way qualified to use the Wasserman Test unless he 
should by chance also be trained in this entirely separate science. In the 
same way, the physician, unless he is also a trained psychologist, has not 
the qualifications to make a psychological examination and pronounce a 
child either mentally normal or defective. 

This does not mean that the doctor has no place in a well-manned 
psychological clinic. When it is possible to have the full time of an experi- 
enced physician a physical examination of each child is desirable, though 
not essential in a schooi clinic. The special classes in the school should have 
the same advantages of medical inspection as the rest of the school and the 
defective child must run his chance with the normal of getting his physical 
defects discovered and remedied. Of course the competent psychologist is 
also trained to suspect physical defects and in many cases must demand a 
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physical examination before making the diagnosis. The need of consulting 
a neurologist or a psychiatrist is also usually detected in the course of a 
psychological examination. If, however, a psychopathic child gets by chance 
into a defective class he is better off there than with the normal children and 
will eventually be recognized for what he is. 

The psychologist and the school doctor must work in the closest con- 
nection for the best good, not only of the defective child, but especially of 
the child who is found' not to be mentally defective. Here the physician 
should most assiduously take up the work of discovering the cause of a 
pseudo-mental defect or school retardation. 

The training of a phychologist should be both academic and practical. 
To the study of theoretical and experimental psychology should be added 
at least two years of experience in giving mental tests and gaining acquaint- 
ance with cases and types. One year of this should be spent in testing large 
numbers of normal children. The second year should consist of work as a 
clinical assistant where a wide range of both low and high grade types of 
defectives may be studied and tested. If to this there can also be added 
experience in gathering family histories of defective children either in a 
clinic or in their homes, a valuable sociological background will be added to 
the psychological training. 

The standardization of the Binet-Simon Scale and the methods of using 
it have been so well perfected that we are obliged to admit that its employ- 
ment by teachers or other untrained persons is sometimes better than nothing. 
This does not mean, however, that the results of such tests are to be placed 
on a level with the results of a scientifically given Wassermann or a carefully 
given Binet test by a clinical psychologist. Neither should the results of a 
test given by an amateur be used for anything but the roughest grading. 

In regard to the tests to be used, one general principle holds good. No 
test for which standardized norms have not been found and accepted has 
value for clinical use in diagnosing mental defectives. This does not mean 
that many other tests may not be useful in throwing light on individual differ- 
ences. These may be used when time permits for better defining the needs 
of an individual child. But if we stick to the original principle, and it is the 
only safe one, that the diagnosis shall rest not on opinion but on objective 
evidence, we must use only tests whose norms have been scientifically 
standardized on large numbers of children of different ages. 

It must always be kept in mind that the length of time for examining 
one child should not exceed an hour. The giving of the Binet test takes from 
half an hour to forty-five minutes, according to the age and mental grade of 
the child. This leaves but a short time for the giving of supplementary tests. 
If the case is of the borderline type and these tests are not sufficient, it is 
then necessary for the child to be seen a second time; There are three addi- 
tional sets of facts to help the examiner to make a decision on such cases. 
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The family history of the child is most significant, including the accomplish- 
ments and school standing of his brothers, sisters and cousins; the economic 
success of aunts and uncles and the discovery of inferior types in the previous 
generations or co-ordinate branches of either the mother’s or father’s family, 
Also the school history of the child often throws much light on his abilities, 
They should be presented in as detailed a form as is possible, including age 
of entering school, number of grades repeated, class ranking, 4. e., whether 
he stands first or thirty-first in his class work. Also the teacher’s comments 
on conduct and general habits often throw light on difficulties. Another 
important factor in such borderline cases is the consideration of physical 
defects. Sometimes the presence of an unusual number of defects means 
a handicap that may account for retardation, but more often it points to a 
general inferiority. In fact, certain kinds of physical defects are considered 
as stigmata, and point to a diagnosis of mental defect. 

Also, if time permits their use, there are a number of well-standardized 
pedagogical tests which are very convincing to parents, teachers and prin- 
cipals, where psychological tests fail to assure them of a child’s inferiority to 
his associates. These pedagogical tests have very simple and well-standard- 
ized directions, and may be given by a teacher or a principal. Aside from 
their use in the school clinic, these may be given as group tests. In this way 
they are useful as a means of selecting children notably inferior to their peers 
in accomplishment, as candidates for a psychological examination. It must 
be understood, however, that these subject-matter tests are not intended to 
measure native intelligence. Given equal opportunities, however, the same 
children in the same grade should come within a reasonable range of the 
norm for that grade. These make a very satisfactory supplement to the 
psychological examination. 

Even with the use of satisfactory psychological and pedagogical tests, 
there is still room for dispute between the examiner and the school admin- 
istrators unless a very definite decision is reached in advance as to exactly 
what types of children are to receive precedence in being assigned to the . 
special classes. 

The right of every child to attend school, no matter how low his type, 
so long as he can attend to his physical needs and does not usurp more than 
his share of the teacher’s attention, is generally granted. This disposes easily 
and quickly of the lower grades of mental defectives. Every child who can 
do the work of the grade for his age within a margin of two to three years 
it is assumed may keep his place within the regular classes. Between these 
two limits, however, there are at least two types of children. Even when we 
call them imbeciles and morons, we have not quite done all. The child who 
is more than twelve years old and cannot attain credit on the Binet Scale 
for a mental age of nine should be taken from the regular class and given 
special education fitted to his limited intelligence. It is easy for all of us ta 
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agree on this. As these same children reach the ages of thirteen, fourteen 
and fifteen without increasing their mental age, their needs become more and 
more apparent, and the number proposed for psychological examination be- 
comes larger because as they get older their tendencies to become trouble- 
some or delinquent are more marked. The classes now provided for the 
bi education of mental defectives are everywhere recruited almost entirely 
P from this type of child. 

But what of the child who has reached the chronological age of thirteen, 
fourteen or fifteen, and whose mental age by the Binet Scale is between nine 
and ten? Technically these children are mental defectives. Socially they are 
troublesome. Industrially they are unpromising. Educationally they are 
failures. Numerically they are far more appalling than the lower types. 
These are the children that form the very center of the problem. These are 
the children about whom disputes over diagnosis most often arise. The 
4 mental defect shows both in his psychological examination and in his habitual 
y behavior. He is usually in no way to be detected by the naked eye or in 

ordinary conversation. To those who see him casually, the principal, or the 
judge of the children’s court, he is just a rather unpromising boy. To those 
who see him daily, his school teacher, or an intelligent parent, he is that most 
impossible problem an undeveloped, irresponsible, unimprovable individual, 
a moron.* ; 
It is really not the task of the psychologist to decide in each individual 
4 case which child shall be eligible for a special class. It is the problem of 
4 the school administrators to decide whether this type of boy shall be put in 
3 the special class or not; whether he shall be left in the regular grades or 
not ; whether a new type of class shall be made for him or not; whether he 
shall be put on a waiting list and left unassigned, or simply be ignored. 

At present none of these lines are consistently followed If a moron 
(mental age 9-10) is delinquent or troublesome, he may even be admitted 
to an institution for the feeble-minded. If, however, he is docile and harm- 
less, though of the same mentality, he is not even placed in a special class. 
Until some determined and consistent attitude is taken toward this very 
definite type of child in the school, there can never be an agreement between 
clinical workers and school administrators. The fair diagnosis of a child can 
never depend upon whether there is a place to put him in special classes or 
in institutions. Though the special classes are all full and the waiting list 
mountain-high each child should be classified according to his actual endow- 
ment and according to that alone. This must be determined by the use of 
objective clinical tests, given by qualified examiners, 




































*Children testing 8 and 9 years mentally are technically low-grade morons, but 
these lower types are usually included with imbeciles when it comes to practical clas- 
sification. 
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Woodwork for Low-Grade Children 
Edna Parish Tiffany, Newark, N. J. 


The handwork for a normal child of four years is a comparatively easy 
problem, which is solved by the gifts and occupations of the kindergarten, 
occupations including paper folding, paper cutting, weaving and sewing 
of fine perforated cards. 

These materials serve as a good medium of expression for these chil- 
dren with ordinarily small hands and normal amount of technical ability, 
supported by various ideas to express and a desire to express them. 

But with the feeble-minded child of this same mental age, with physical 
age ranging from seven to sixteen or eighteen years, the problem is quite a 
different one. Most of these children are much larger physically, with big 
hands and big bodies, but a small mind to control them. They have not 
the muscular control to handle these fine materials without becoming dis- 
couraged. Fine materials require fine co-ordinations and thus call for higher 
developed technical control and it is in this that these children are sadly 
lacking. 

So in training these very low-grade children, their interest is more 
easily held and greater control is gained, in first bringing into use the big 
muscles of the body. In doing this, I have found a hammer, some nails and 
pieces of wood are good materials with which to begin. 

Each child of a class of fifteen; none of them more than three mentally, 
ranging in physical age from seven to eighteen years, was given a block of 
soft wood 12 inches by 12 inches by 3 inches, a hammer and coarse 
nails and allowed to just hammer This, every child could do, although at 
first, it took many blows of the hammer to drive the nail home. Later, 
when a less number of blows were required and a bit more skill in holding 
the nail was gained, I drew a line on which they tried to drive the nails, 
After this, lines were drawn in the opposite direction also, thus dividing the 
surface into 2-inch squares. The object being to drive a nail at the point 
of intersection of each line. When this was accomplished, I drew outlines 
of animals or designs on the boards and nails were driven on these lines. 
I might say that if nails get too scarce, they can be driven about half way 
in, pulled out and used again; removing of the nails also gives chance for 
big muscle work. Later, the children outlined the design or picture by mak- 
ing little holes with the end of the nails close together on the line, each time 
removing the nail. 
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One little boy said, “I have been in this school for two weeks and I 
haven’t taken any work home to show mother,” so I then gave the children 
pieces of wood }2-inch or ¥%-inch thick and they repeated the last exercise 
on these and were pleased to take them home. 

I also took up sawing with this class. Using small vices we attached 
them to the tables to hold the boards. At first the children just sawed aim- 
lessly. Then some could saw to a line, and finally they began nailing the 
pieces together and made crude little chairs and tables. 

Some of the children from another class, measuring four years men- 
tally and from seven to sixteen physically, who have had this training in 
woodwork a year, have made a doll’s bedroom set. On this they used a 
plane, enough to get the sawed edges smooth and as straight as possible. 
By painting white and fastening a mirror on with passe-partout tape and 
drawing lines to mark the drawers, with glass thumb tacks for knobs, an 
effective dressing table was made. - In this same class, each child became 
efficient enough to saw, plane and nail boards to make a box 6 inches by 
8 inches by 4 inches high. This they painted green and nasturtium seeds 
were planted in it, so that in June, each child will have a window box to 
take home. 

Some of these children also became skillful enough to follow lines with 
scroll saws and made small animals and figures. 

Considering the short time that this class has had woodwork, one can 
notice a marked improvement in the manner in which they handle the tools 
and also in the results they accomplish. 

Thus in manual training for feeble-minded children of kindergarten 
age, more control is gained and finer co-ordinations are made in the end, 
if they begin with big muscle work stimulated by big materials. They can 
work up to the use of finer materials and execution of finer exercises as 
they gain in control and finally acquire sufficient skill to express their more 
developed ideals. 





The last regular meeting of the “Feeble-minded Association” of 
Newark, N. J., was held in State Street School, Newark. After regular 
business Dr. Elinor Keller, of the Vanderbilt Clinic, of New York City, gave 
a most interesting talk of her work in the “Clinic” as psychologist in diagnos- 
ing the cases brought to her. 

One of the most important phases brought out in her talk was the co- 
operation of the medical men in charge in putting each child in the best 
physical condition within the “Clinic’s” power before their mental status is 
determined. 

Dr. Keller was a real treat to our association. 

Lota R. WALLACE, 
Secretary. 
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Jason 
Gertrude M. Fairbanks 


Jason came to us two years ago, this month. He has just passed his 
fourteenth birthday, while mentally he is a little over nine. He is of Polish 
parentage, but was born in the United States. Aside from these facts, the 
records of this boy before being admitted to the Training School tell prac- 
tically nothing. 

In appearance he was a slight, dark-haired boy, his only noticeable 
peculiarity being a squint of the eyes. In disposition he was quiet and 
diffident, but fond of games with the other boys, and all kinds of entertain- 
ments, especially the band. 

He had been trained in the common school branches, and could read in 
the “Second Reader,” write a fair hand, spell some common words and do 
rather simple arithmetic. 

Here in the Training School Jason has responded well to nearly all 
kinds of work in which he has received training. These include woodwork, 
caning, broom making and brush making, hammock making and rug weav- 
ing, basketry, sewing, knitting, cooking, ironing, gardening, band and Eng- 
lish. ' 

Naturally, certain kinds of work appeal more strongly to him than 
others, and, being a pretty bright boy, he is inclined to be mischievous, is 
very fond of talking and having “fun” with the other boys, and is careless 
in some of his work. 

It is in band that Jason has made his best record, and here his progress 
has been quite remarkable. His teacher says of him that he is “a really 
remarkable boy with exceptional talent,” and that he has accomplished more 
in the time he has been studying than any pupil he has had since he, Mr. 
K——,, came to the Training School. 

Jason has a wonderful sense of rhythm, good memory and ear. He 
plays the clarinet, which is the most difficult instrument in the band. After 
one year’s training he played first part to another boy’s second, this boy, 
who was much older and larger, having had three years of training. 

He plays all the pieces with the band, which includes many difficult 
arrangements of airs from the operas, and has begun to do solo work. He 
is very much interested in his work, does not waste any time and can be 
depended upon to practice faithfully without supervision or in the teacher’s 
absence. He is also able and willing to help some of the other boys with 
their parts. 
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Considering the marked efficiency he has shown, especially in music, 
it is but natural that he should have gained much in self-confidence, instead 
of being still the diffident boy he was two years ago. 

Jason is one of the most promising industrial boys; is a waiter boy in 
the family dining-room, and can do almost any kind of housework, needing 
little supervision. 

The present indications are that Jason will continue to improve, and 
that he will become one of the most useful members of society in our little 
Training School world. 


Review 


HENRY HERBERT GODDARD, Feeble-Mindedness, It’s Causes and 
Consequences. 600 pp. The Macmillan Company, 1915 


This volume represents the largest contribution yet made in this 
country from original sources of investigation to the literature of mental 
deficiency, and “is in the nature of a report on the work done at the Vineland 
Research Laboratory.” It also represents the results of the first attempt to 
make a field survey of the source and antecedents of the entire population of 
an institution for feeble-minded children. 

The author arranges his discussions under three general headings: 
The Problem, the Data and the Conclusions. The Problem as a whole 
includes the social, psychological, pedagogical and biological phases. The 
author limits his discussion to the first two. He calls attention to the fact 
that both are still under investigation, and that the “final statement of these 
problems must await further sudy.” 

The discussion of the social phase relates to the part feeble-mindedness 
plays in the problems of crime, alcoholism, prostitution and pauperism, and 


its relation to ne’er-do-wells and truants. It is written in the same clear 


and simple diction that always characterizes the author’s lectures and public 
addresses. 

The Data relates to the study of the mental and social reactions and 
the family histories of the inmates of the Training School, representing 327 
families, and is illustrated by 121 portraits of the children. The family 
histories have been obtained by actual visitations of trained field workers to 
the families and acquaintances of the children, made possible by generous 
private resources. While there are limitations to the acquisition of reliable 
data even by this method, due to the impossibility of combining in any one 
person the ability and knowledge to hunt out and evaluate correctly every 
factor contributing to the social, psychological, medical or economic problem 
under consideration, yet the method is so much in advance of anything ever 
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before undertaken on such a comprehensive scale that it makes a long stride 
forward toward scientific accuracy in this field of investigation. 

The most valuable feature of the whole book is the correlation of the 
personal history, characteristics, etc., and in nearly one-third of the cases 
the portraits of the “children,” with the characteristics of the stock and the 
social and economic environment from which the cases were derived, and 
this in such a large number of cases. This gives the reader an opportunity 
to form a clear mental picture of each case. 

The chapters, “Feeble-mindedness a Unit Character” and “Is the Inheri- 
tance of Feeble-mindedness in Accordance with the Mendelian Law?” are 
full of interest. The author expresses his own leaning toward a positive 
answer to both questions, but gives very clearly his reasons for the same 
without assuming to dogmatically settle the matter. 

Under the heading Conclusions the author discusses eugenics and the 
practical applications, deduced from the data presented and his general 
experience and observations along similar lines. He emphasizes the neces- 
sity of recognizing and treating “the feeble-minded that are in the hands of 
the law, the pauper, the criminal, the drunkard, the prostitute, etc.” He 
gives three criteria for determining the treatment and training, viz.: levels 
of intelligence, levels inherited and relation of levels of intelligence to 
trainability. Then follows a discussion on the care of mental defectives, 
industrial classification, necessity of recognizing the moron and what is to 
be done with people of low mentality. 

The following résumé is clear, concise and in accordance with the views 
of the majority of those to-day who have given the subject careful con- 
sideration : 

“First, the mere recognition that there is a problem of the feeble- 
minded will go a long way toward its solution. 

“Second, a large part of the mental defectives who cannot be segregated 
may be reasonably and safely cared for in their homes when we learn to 
recognize them for what they are, children in intelligence though men and 
women in body. 

“Third, we must increase our efforts to segregate as many as possible, 
because for a long time to come there will be a larger number who need 
colonization than we can possibly care for. 

“Fourth, we must have sterilization, wisely and carefully practiced, for 
the solution of many individual problems that are not reached by any other 
method.” 

This work stands pre-eminent in presenting the largest and most com- 
plete collection of first-hand data concerning feeble-minded people that has 
yet been produced. While there may be critics who will differ from the 
author in some of his conclusions, he has the immense advantage of having 
personal knowledge of most of the material, a corps of helpers who are 
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trained in their work and have brought to him first-hand knowledge of the 
balance, and an unusual opportunity on his own part for studying his subject 
from all angles. The fairness of the author in his discussions insures respect 
for his conclusions, the pleasing style of diction holds the reader’s attention 
and the character of the material presented will interest and instruct the 


layman and the professional reader alike. 
A. C. RocErs. 


WILHELMINE E. Key, Feeble-Minded Citizens in Pennsylvania. 
Publication No. 16, Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1915. Pp. 63 
To gain more satisfactory knowledge of the number of feeble-minded 

in Pennsylvania, the Public Charities Association of that State “thought: it 
worth while to make a survey of a definite portion of the State with a 
view to obtaining at least an approximate idea of the relative number of 
the feeble-minded”’ and their significance for legislation. Dr. Key’s report 
embodies such a study, and is in the nature of an attempt to answer 
several pressing social questions: Are there centers of degeneracy and 
mental defect in Pennsylvania? What kinds of defectives are found there? 
How do their proportions vary in different areas? What causes bring 
about these variations? What remedial measures can correct the condi- 
tions? Dr. Key is well fitted by training and experience to set about the 
solution of these questions. Undoubtedly the facts she establishes are not 
the result of preconceived ideas or of bias. Were it not for her especial 
qualifications, and her conservatism, which yields only in the face of the 
evident facts, one might well hesitate to accept the amazing results she 
presents. 

By means of criminal and charity records, by interviews with county 
officials, social workers, and representative citizens, and by personal visita- 
tion a preliminary survey was made of ten counties in the northeastern 
part of the State. This showed at least six areas of degeneracy which 
constituted parasitic social growths, furnished an undud share of court 
cases, and proved sources of physical decay and moral contamination. One 
of these areas, selected primarily for the uniform physical and industrial 
conditions and the wide diversity in population, was chosen for intensive 
study. The area is described as distinctly rural, having only one village 
of more than 500 inhabitants, with its population derived chiefly! from 
early pioneers from New England with a later infusion of Irish and ‘Welsh 
blood. The people are in the main sturdy, self-respecting and progressive. 
Another element, however, remaining relatively distinct from these and 
untouched by their standards and ideals, is to be found. These are char- 
acterized by gross ignorance and social inadequacy. The area comprised 
about 700 square miles and had an estimated population of 16,000. 
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The data were gathered by unhurried house to house visiting, extending 
over a period of four months (August to December). Children under six 
years were not included in the census unless unmistakably defective, . 
“Individuals whose defect was so obvious that no mental examination was 
necessary to detect it, or one who is a member of the family of such 
a person and whose social reactions are such as to make him indistinguish- 
able from a mentally defective person without a personal examination” 
were considered feeble-minded. 

Several types of defectives were found. These are: the partially 
dependent; the intemperate; the sexually immoral; and the criminalistic, 
In all these types, feeble-mindedness is the fundamental trait with the 
social type its most serious manifestation. _These types are carefully 
described and defined and are well illustrated by excellent case instances, 
Special attention is given to the question of feeble-minded mothers and 
the problem of illegitimacy and vice. Fifty case pictures are given of 
misfits in the rural school and the distressing situations such children 
bring about. 

As a chief result of the survey Dr. Key finds 341 feeble-minded adults 
and 167 feeble-minded children present in the community, an average of 3. 
in every 100 of the population. The cases are grouped according to the 
major scale manifestation. Ninety-one per cent. of the feeble-minded 
adults and 83 per cent. of the feeble-minded children are classed as morons 
and the rest as imbeciles. 

An especially alarming situation is pointed out in the fecundity of 
defectives. 154 of the mentally defective adults were women who had 
borne children. Only 2 women over 20 had not borne children. An average 
of 7 children each was the birth rate of the 45 defective women who had 
reached the end of the child-bearing period. This number is fully twice 
that of the normal women of the same community. The survival ratio for 
defectives, far from being less than that of the normals, was found to be 
more than twice as great. Thus in this particular community, with inbreed- 
ing characterizing the defective stock, the rate of increase for defectives 
was more than four times that of the normals. (It will be remembered 
that the Royal Commission in England found defectives increasing at twice 
the normal rate.) 

Although the average percentage of feeble-mindedness in the entire area 
was found to be 3 in 100, conditions were particularly bad in certain 
sections of the total area. Thus in one little town 57.7 per cent of the 
inhabitants were found feeble-minded, and in another 26.6 per cent. The 
area adjacent to these towns (about one-fifth of the total area) gave a 
ratio of 6.4 per cent., and the remaining area had a ratio of 1.7 per cent. 

The causes of the conditions are given as two, morbid heredity and 
unfavorable environment, with the former far outweighing the latter. 
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Ten‘ families supplied more than 60 per cent. of ‘the defectives found. 
Four pedigree charts are given, two of which are especially striking. These 
charts, and indeed ‘the entire report, are ably supplemented ‘by: descriptions 
of the family members and family conditions. These family pictures are 


‘ notthe least striking and convincing part of the report. 


As remedies for the conditions found Dr. Key favors state inter- 
ference in two forms, state supervision of marriages, and segregation or 
sterilization of the unfit classes. These measures are not discussed in detail. 
To the reviewer they seem somewhat inadequate and not entirely feasible: 

Dr. Key urges further location and study of other centers of defect 
and some system of registration of the defective strains: 

The report; on-the whole, rivals the situation discovered ‘in the New 
Jersey “Pines” ‘by Miss Elizabeth Kite. Although the results set forth 
are startling; they are not unbelievable and are not without confirmation 
and parallel in the literature. Of course there is no implication that the 
percentages established for this special community apply with any force ‘to 
the State asa whole. It does make clear, however, that centers of 
degeneracy do exist, and that they are by no-means rare. E, A. Dott. 


Fishing Trip to Fortescue 
Told by Julian 


We started from the grounds about 4.20°A. M., part-of the:boys going 
in Captain Nash’s machine and the others:in the truck, It:was cloudy when 


~ we started, but by the time we arrived at the dock in Fortescue;.about 6.30 
_ A.M,, it was clear. 


On the way down we'saw-a great ‘many laurels by the side of:the:road. 
There were also quite a number of large farms, and, with the:exception of 
a very few, they belonged to foreigners, the farms consisting *chiefly of 
strawberries and truck. There were quite a ‘few peach ‘orchards in that 
section, too. 

About two miles from the sea is considerable: swamp, with: little canals, 
and some boathouses. At Forteseue-there is quite a few summer cottages 
along the: shore. They have one cottage used as sort of.a hotel;:and another 
used as a bathhouse. Quite a number were in bathing: 

They divided the boys into four ‘sections, two rows “of ‘boys:to’ each 
boat, making fifteen in a boat. It took about half an:hour»before we got 
into the boats and started on our way out towards the place where: it~had 
been planned for us’ to fish. 

The bait consisted of mussels and soft-shell crabs. The fore part of the 
morning the fish seemed to bite pretty good on. the mussels, but this did not 
last very long. So they went outa little bit farther, and: the. fishseemed to 
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do much better. The captain of our boat took Harry and John into a row- 
boat that was tied on the back end of our boat and went out a little ways 
from the power boat. In the morning they caught something like fifty fish. 

About 11 o’clock the boat with the other fellows pulled up alongside of 
our boat to get some lunch, which consisted of sandwiches, pickles, eggs and 
sweet cookies. 

After lunch we fished awhile, but the fish did not seem to bite very well, 
so the captain said it would be best to move in towards the shore, which we 
did, and the fish began to bite almost as soon as the lines were thrown into 
the water. Captain Nash, who was on our boat, got some soft-shell crabs 
from the captain on the other boat, who said we would probably have had 
better luck if we had tried some of the crabs for bait instead of the mussels, 
which proved to be true. Malcolm caught his first fish with a crab. Ina 
short time Captain Nash seemed to have the fish all around his line, and he 
caught about forty fish in an hour’s time, the fish being almost entirely 
croakers, with just a few blue fish. 

By this time we decided to come in to shore, as we had no water on our 
boat to drink and the boys were extremely thirsty. After we came in we 
found out that only three of the boys of the entire group had been sea-sick. 

Mr. Lanser and myself then took a little swim. The beach is very 
abrupt, and one cannot wade out more than twenty feet before it is up to 
your neck. The water there is not so salty as it is in the ocean, being about 
half salty and half fresh, making the swimming more enjoyable than the 
ocean for a person who has been used to fresh water swimming. When we 
had had our swim, everybody was on the truck. 

We started for home about 2.40 P. M. The ride was very much better 
on the way back, because it had dried considerably since morning, and, with 
the exception of a few stops for hats that blew off and for a collection of a 
few laurels along the roadside, there was no delay, and we arrived in Vine- 
land about 4 o’clock. 

All piled out in front of the store-room to see how many fish they had 
caught, which was about 300 fish altogether, 215 of which were caught in 
our boat, making two barrels of fish. 





The attention of health officials and members of the medical profession 
is directed to the law of 1911, requiring physicians to report cases dt epilepsy 
and mental deficiency to the local board of health. Local boards of health 
are required to transmit duplicate reports of these cases to the State Depart- 


_ ment of Health, which forwards one of the duplicates to the Commissioner 


of Charities and Corrections. From the small number of reports of these 
defectives received by the State Department of Health, it seems probable 
that physicians throughout the State are not yet familiar with the provisions 
of this law.—New Jersey Public Health News. 
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